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THE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL CLASS IN A SUBURBAN SCHOOL 
J. Richard Udry 


When a competent piece of sociological research is published and 
widely read, there is a tendency on the part of sociologists and edu- 
cators alike to assume that what was true of the subjects of the 
research is also true of cases with which the reader is familiar, in 
spite of the disclaimers of the researcher. This is particularly true 
when the researcher is a man of national reputation. An excellent 
example of this tendency is the widespread use of the findings of 
Hollingshead in Elmtown’s Youth* by sociologists and educators to 
interpret social life among adolescents in other communities. That 
study was conducted in a rather small, stable, mid-western com- 
munity, but its conclusions have been widely assumed to be applicable 
to suburban and metropolitan communities over the nation. 

This paper reports the findings of research conducted to test 
the applicability of Hollingshead’s conclusions to a secondary school 
student body in a rapidly growing suburban community about 30 
miles from Los Angeles, The following hypotheses were tested: 


(1) Social class and intelligence are closely related. 
(2) Social class and achievement in school are closely related. 
(3) Same-sex adolescent friendship groupings closely follow 
class lines. 
Findings with respect to dating patterns and social class will be 
reported in subsequent papers. 


The samples. From a high school student body of 2500, a random 
sample of 51 same-sex friendship groups totalling 151 individuals 
participated in the study. Of these only 40 per cent were born in 
Southern California, and three-fourths had moved to their present 


1A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1949, Chap. 8, esp. 172-175. 
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homes within the past four years. In addition to the above sample 
drawn from grades 10, 11, and 12, another sample of 125 was drawn 
from grades 7, 8, and 9 in a junior school. This sample was not 
interviewed, except where necessary to learn the father’s occupa- 
tion. Information for hypotheses (1) and (2) was taken primarily 
from school records. Hypothesis 3 was not tested on the junior high 
sample. 


Occupation as a class criterion. It was decided to use father’s 
occupation as the basis for, assignment to social class position. There 
is considerable justification in the literature on stratification for the 
use of occupational status as the sole status criterion. Warner reports 
a correlation of .91 between occupation and class ratings arrived at 
by more complicated analysis.2 Caplow accepts occupational status as 
by itself an adequate criterion of class. C. Wright Mills, following 
Weber, suggests that social class be defined in terms of occupational 
status.* Two treatments of occupational status were used. The junior 
high sample was measured on the N. O. R. C. North-Hatt scale, 
assigning numerical values to each occupational status. Both samples 
were categorized according to the following groups: (1) professional 
and major managerial; (2) other white collar; (3) skilled workers; 
(4) semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


Hypothesis (1): Social class and intelligence are closely related. 


In the junior high school sample, because class 1 was small 
(N = 12), it was combined with class 2. The average I. Q. (Otis 
Quick Scoring) for class 1-2 was 106.6 For class 3 the average was 
99.4, and for class 4 it was 91.3. The difference between class 1-2 
and class 4 is significant at the .05 level (t-test of difference in 
means). For the high school sample, the means were somewhat 
higher. Class 1 had a mean of 113.6; of class 2 it was 109.2. The 
mean I. Q. of class 3 was 104.4, and of class 4 it was 102.2. The 
differences between class 1 and 3 and between class 1 and 4 were 
significant at the .05 level. However, when North-Hatt scores were 
assigned to fathers’ occupations and these correlated with I. Q. for 


2 Quoted in B. Barber, Social Stratification. New York: Harcourt Brace 
and Company, 1957, p. 179. 

8 [bid., p. 172. 

4 Quoted in R. Bendix and S. M. Lipset, Class, Status and Power. Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1953, pp. 224-255. 

5 Barber, op. cit., pp. 102-104. 
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the junior high sample, r = .25, which was significant at the .01 
level. The correlation in the high school sample was not computed 
by this method, but would certainly be lower than .25 because of 
the much narrower range of scores. This is a very low correlation, 
indicating that only about 4 per cent of the variation in I. Q. is 
accounted for by class position, This is such a small covariation, in 
spite of its statistical significance, and so much lower than the 
relationship found by Hollingshead that we ‘reject the hypothesis 
that social class and intelligence are closely related in this population. 


(2) Social class and achievement in school are closely related. 
For the junior high sample, grade point average (A = 4, B = 3, 
C= 3, D = 1, F = 0) was correlated with the North-Hatt occu- 
pational scores as a very insignificant level (r = .12). When the 
influence of I. Q. was partialled out, the correlation between occupa- 
tional status score and grade point average was even lower (r = .03). 
Applying a four-class occupational breakdown the grade point average 
for class 1-2 was 2.66; for class 3 it was 2.41; and for class 4 it was 
2.26. The difference between class 1-2 and 4 is significant at the .05 
level, but the difference is less than half a grade point. In the high 
school sample, class differences are even smaller, and differences 
between class grade point means are not significant. We conclude 
that the relationship between social class and school achievement is 
of little importance in the school population studied. 


(3) Same-sex adolescent friendship groupings closely follow 
class lines. 

Studying the 51 same-sex friendship groups in the high school 
sample, only 10 of the groups were homogeneous in class position. 
Of the 41 heterogeneous groups, 25 had at least a 2-class span, 16 
had at least a 3-class span, and 7 had a 4-class span. Average fre- 
quencies of interaction were computed between every pair in every 
group. This showed no relationship between class similarity and 
‘ interaction frequency of pairs of interactors, We conclude that the 
tendency to choose one’s same-sex friends from one’s own social 
class is negligible in this population as compared to the tendency in 
this direction reported by Hollingshead for Elmtown. 


Discussion of the findings. Since social class seems to be such an 
insignificant factor in association patterns of same-sex groups in this 
high school group, and since the relationship between social class 
and I. Q. is small, and the relationship between social class and 
school achievement negligible, the question is raised as to why this 
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population is so different from that which Hollingshead found in 
Elmtown. 

It was stated above that the community in which the schools 
studied were located is a new suburban community, and that three- 
fourths of the subjects had lived in the community less than four 
years. Even among the faculty only a very few are long-time residents 
of the area. Generally speaking, teachers are not aware of the class 
position of the students in their classes unless it is called to their 
attention in a particular case. It is therefore not likely that precon- 
ceptions of students based on family class status will influence teacher- 
student relationships in the way that was found in Elmtown. 

In such a new community, where status relationships are not 
recognized or have had no chance to crystalize, it is possible that 
the usual behavioral concommitants of variation in social class position 
will not appear. Further, a biased population from within each 
social class may be drawn to live in such a community, in which 
case expected relationships between status and behavior would not 
appear. These are rather easily tested hypotheses, and although 
beyond the scope of this study, certainly deserve testing. 


J. Richard Udry is in the Department of Sociology at the University of 
Southern California. 


THE EXTENT OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AMONG PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Roy C. Buck 


INTRODUCTION 


The public school teacher has traditionally held a position of 
leadership in the social life of the community. This was especially 
true in the early history of the United States when he was among 
the very few readily available persons who possessed knowledge and 
information beyond the common day-to-day” life experience. The 
early school master was entrusted with the responsibility to dis- 
cipline the mind of the colonial and pioneer youth. In him was put the 
hope that the “American dream” would be realized for the young 
people to a significant measure. The local citizenry courted the 
attention of the teacher and in this he enjoyed a position of prestige. 
His presence at social gatherings was expected and he was en- 
couraged to take leadership in the cultural and civic life of the 
community. 

Time passes and the success of the public school teacher in the 
classroom produced a community population which shared with him 
his knowledge and skills. His position, at one time shared only 
with the preacher, doctor, and lawyer, was expanded to include 
businesss men, craftsmen, and many other workers in all levels of 
the occupational hierarchy. 

Presently, the teacher stands at the community level in the com- 
pany of a vast number and variety of personages in which he enjoys 
little or no unique educational advantage. The American system of 
readily available, low cost education has produced a community 
population where the teacher is one in an ever-widening category 
of the higher educated. 


THE PROBLEM 


To what extent has the teacher maintained a significant role as 
participator and leader in the affairs of community life beyond his 
classroom? Answers to this question would seem to be especially 
relevant in these times when the public, in general, appears to be 
awakening to a renewed concern for public school education. At the 
heart of the enterprise stands the classroom teacher. It is he who 
performs the major enabling and mediating functions between the 
pupil and the store of knowledge. It is he who is expected to excite 
the young intellect to tackle the universe of ignorance. The teacher 
perhaps today more than ever before is being asked by an anxious 
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community to somehow increase the production of young people who 
are challenged not only by big timeless questions ; but also who have 
the courage to tackle the practical problems of human fraility. 

The public school teacher needs to be not only better trained 
than ever before, but also must be aware of the forces giving direc- 
tion to day-to-day life. The latter can only be accomplished as he 
has access to the formalized agencies, institutions, the organizations 
charged the responsibility of furthering the goals of local com- 
munity life. The effective teacher must not only be in the commu- 
nity, but must be of it. This relationship will not only help him to 
frame the question more effectively in the classroom; but will also 
place him in the community where his scholarship may perform a 
useful function as a buffer against the expediencies characteristic 
of an anxious society. 


METHOD 


The problem as outlined above was an integral part of compre- 
hensive study designed to describe the role of the pubic school teacher 
in the American community. 

The field work was done in 66 communities in 22 counties in 
Pennsylvania.Teachers were interviewed in the largest center of popu- 
lation, in one representative of the middle range, and in a predomi- 
nately rural community in each county, 


Seventeen teachers were interviewed in each population center. 
Table 1 shows how they were distributed. A total of 1107 teachers 
were included in the study. This is fifteen less than originally plan- 
ned for. The deficiency was the result of specific types of teachers 
not being available in all cases. 


TABLE 1 
Composition of Teacher Sample in Each Population Center 


Type of Teacher : Number 
Grades 1-6 
Grades 7-9 
High school general and/or academic 
Vocational 
Arts 
Athletics 
Guidance and/or counseling 


Total 


N & Ww 


— 
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Information on participation in formal organizations was obtained 
by use of the Chapin social participation scale.1 Weights were as- 
signed to the extent of participation in each organization. For any 
one organization a person could have a score of from one to fifteen. 

In addition to the information on participation, a detailed account 
of each teacher’s personal, professional, and socio-economic back- 
ground was obtained. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK . 


Studies of social participation are numerous in the literature of 
sociology.” The findings generally point to the fact that participation 
is not uniformly distributed in the community population. Higher 
participation tends to accumulate among those generally thought of 
as being in the upper range of the local status hierarchy. 

It has been demonstrated by Brown that social participation is 
an outgrowth of fulfilling the expectations of the community in which 
one is a member.’ Brown’s work points out that this expectancy is 
not uniformly distributed. It falls in approximately the same rela- 
tionship to the local status. hierarchy as participation. It appears 
that participation is a response to a community expectancy and that 
the volume of participation is to a large extent related to the pres- 
sure one feels from the comunity to take part in its activity. Thus 
participation may be thought of as an indicator not only of one’s 
willingness to devote time and energy to the affairs of the commu- 
nity; but also a response to his self image of the role he feels he is 
expected to play in local community life. 

This line of reasoning seemed to present a useful framework for 
investigating the problem at hand. Teachers and others have from 
time to time felt that the teaching profession is no longer a prestige- 


1 Chapin, F. C., “Experimental Designs in Sociological Research,” revised, 
1955, Harper and Brothers, pp. 275-278. _ 

2Chapin F. C., “Social Participation and Social Intelligence,” American 
Sociological Review. 1939, No. 4, 157-168. 
’ Barber, Bernard, “Participation and Mass Apathy in Associations,” Studies in 
Leadership, 1950, Harper and Brothers, pp. 477-504. 
Greenhoe, Florence, “Community Contacts and Participation of Teacliers,” 
American Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D.C., 1941. 
Hay, D. G., “The Social Participation of Households in Selecting Rural Com- 
munities of the Northeast,” 1950, Rural Sociology. 15, pp. 141-148. 
Mayo, Selz, “Age Profiles of Social Participation in Rural Areas of Wake 
County, North Carolina.” 1958, Rural Sociology, 15, pp. 242-251. 

3 Brown, E. J., “Elements Associated with Activity and Inactivity in Rural 
Organizations,” 1954, Pennsylvania State University, Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 1954, Bulletin 574. 
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ful position in the local community, That the teacher is no longer 
thought to be of significant status position in the local community is 
the belief held by many teachers as well as others. It was felt that 
one way of ascertaining the validity of this point of view would be 
to assess the magnitude of formal participation accumulated by pub- 
lic school teachers. 

If the profession of public school teaching had no effect on the 
role expectancy of the teacher as a participant in community organi- 
zations ; it would be assumed that the factors ordinarily found to 
be associated with the varying amounts of participation would hold 
for the teacher. In other words, being a teacher would not be a sig- 
nificant factor in the community’s definition of its expectation of 
the teacher as a participant in its affairs. That the teacher’s back- 
ground and current level of living would be the referent for the 
community’s expectation and that he in turn would accumulate par- 
ticipation in keeping with his position on these accounts would be 
expected. The hypothesis would be that participation of public school 
teachers in community affairs varies with the extent to which they 
possess characteristics traditionally found to be associated with 
varying amounts of participation. 


A BASIS FOR COMPARISON 


In 1944 Chapin published tentative norms for his social partici- 
pation scale.‘ Top business and professional persons had a mean 
score of 65. Persons defined as being civic leaders had a mean score 
of 51. A group of “natural” leaders in a representative urban sample 
had a mean score of 46. Top university student leaders had a mean 
score of 56. 

Semi-professional and managerial workers had mean participa- 
tion scores ranging from 26 to 32. Clerical workers had a mean of 
16. While skilled workers had a mean score of 10. 

In Brown’s study of participation in three village-centered rural 
communities; he defined “active” or high participants as those with 
a Chapin participation score of 15 or more. By this definition active 
persons had a mean score of 32. 

Nolan and John, in a study of selectivity of membership and 
participation in rural organizations found white collar workers to 
average 26.3 on the Chapin scale.> They found the higher income 


4 Chapin, F. C., “Experimental Designs in Sociological Research,” op. cit. 

5 Nolan, Francena L. and M. E. John, “Selectivity of Membership and 
Participation in Rural Organizations,” 1955, Pennsylvania State University, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1955. Bulletin 601. 
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farmers to average 23.7 and higher income craftsmen to average 17.2. 
While these findings are not exhaustive they provide a useful 
base upon which to interpret the results in other population groups. 


TOTAL PARTICIPATION OF TEACHERS 


Table 2 shows the distribution of total participation scores for 
teachers. By inspection it can be concluded that teachers accumulate 
high scores. A vast majority would rate as active under Brown’s 
criteria. In the case of Chapin’s norms, approximately one-third 
would rank with top business and professional people. Less than 
ten percent would rank below the norms of the clerical worker. 
Nearly 80 percent of the teachers fall into categories higher than 
the average for Nolan and John’s white collar worker. 


TABLE 2 


Total Chapin Social Participation Scores for 1107 Public School 
Teachers in Pennsylvania, 1958. 


Score Frequency 

Less than 10 4 
10 60 
20 ~ 151 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 

100 and over 


Mean = 49.7 


The mean score for the sample of 49.7 places it above Chapin’s 
norm for his natural leaders in a representative urban sample. The 
sample mean represents a participation to the extent of better than 
three officerships for the average participant. The modal category 
of 30 represents a score equivalent to two officerships. 


FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


It might be hypothesized that the occupational background in 
which ‘the teachers grew up would be reflected in their present par- 
ticipation scores. Table 3 presents little evidence for the support 


% 

4 
5.4 
13.6 
21.4 
15.3 

15.4 
9.8 
72 
5.2 

3.3 | 

3.0 

1107 100% 
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of this hypothesis. It appears that regardless of the occupational 
background of their family, teachers accumulate high scores. 


TABLE 3 


Mean Chapin Social Participation Scores for 1107 Public School 
Teachers in Relation to Occupation of Father. 


Occupational Classification Mean Participation Frequency % 
of father 

Professional and semi-professional } 134 12 
Farmer and farm manager | : 184 17 
Proprietors, managers and officials . 210 19 
Clerical and sales : 103 9 
Craftsmen and foremen : 231 21 
Operators 158 14 
Private household service ’ 73 

Other 14 


Total 1107 


Teachers from farm backgrounds accumulated the highest average 
participation scores. Many of these were teaching vocational agri- 
culture and home economics. These special areas were found to accu- 
mulate higher scores when participation was related to teaching 
specialty. The important observation is that for many, teaching places 
the person in the community in an altogether different setting than 
that of his childhood and youth. A vast majority of the teachers grew 
up in homes where participation in community activity was likely to 
be low. But as teachers they compare favorably with the professional 
and business people with regard to participation. 

It is of significance to note that the majority of the teachers 
come from the middle range occupational backgrounds. It is this 
same group that accumulated the higher mean participation scores. 

It would appear that for many persons, public school teaching is 
an important avenue of advancement in the participation channel of 
the local status hierarchy. The position of the teacher apparently 
carries with it a high expectancy on the part of the community to 
take part in the social life beyond the school as an important part 
of role fulfillment. To the extent that this is also an indicator of 
the prestige of the teaching position, one could further conclude 
that the teacher is, for many aspects of community life, playing his role 
at the level of those who have traditionally enjoyed the position of 
being community leaders. 


/ 
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TYPE OF TEACHER 


Teachers, regardless of their field of specialty took part in com- 
munity activity at a level comparable at least to Chapin’s norm for 
natural community leaders, Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


Mean Chapin Social Participation Scores for 1107 Public School 
Teachers in Relation to Teaching Specialty 


Teaching specialty Mean Participation Frequency 


Grades 1-6 
Grades 7-9 
Grades 10-12 
Vocational 
Arts 
Athletics 
Guidance 


Total 


While there were differences in the amounts of social partici- 
pation when the teachers were compared according to their specialty, 
the fact remains that there was no category which fell below what 
might be ordinarily expected of persons defined as local community 
leaders. Primary and junior high teachers scored lower than did 
the high school academic and special education categories. Guidance 
teachers accumulated the highest ‘average participation score. 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION IN RELATION TO OTHER VARIABLES 


Table 5 is a summary of the relationship between participation and 
other selected variables. The important general observation is that 


TABLE 5 


Mean Chapin Social Participation Scores for 1107 Public School 
Teachers in Relation to Selected Personal and Social Variables 


Variable 


Size of community Mean Frequency 
Large 50.4 373 
Medium 49.4 370 
Small 49.2 364 


%o 
Score 

47.7 331 30 
46.9 197 18 
49.1 197 18 
55.0 131 12 

48.3 125 12 
49.9 63 5 

63.1 63 5 

1107 100% 

| 
% 
34 
33 

33 
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37.9 
45.5 
53.0 
52.6 
52.1 
50.3 
52.8 
49.6 
50.0 


Lived in community prior to teaching there 
Yes 
No 


Income 
2000-3999 
4000-5999 
6000 and over 


Sex 
Male 
Female 


Present Residence 
On a farm 
In the country not on farm 
Town or village 
2500-5000 
5000-10000 
10,000-50,000 
50,000-100,000 
Over 100,000 


Residence during high school age 
On a farm 
In the country not on farm 
Town or village 
2500-5000 
5000-10000 
10,000-50,000 
50,000-100,000 
100,000-500,000 
Over 500,000 


Number of relatives who were or are teachers 
parents, brothers, sisters, grandparents) 
None 
1 
2-3 
Over 3 
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Age 
20-24 98 9 
25-29 156 14 
30-34 135 12 
35-39 125 11 
40-44 139 13 
45-49 179 16 
50-54 150 14 
55-59 75 7 
60-69 50 4 
51.4 468 42 
48.2 598 54 
50.1 397 36 
55.0 112 10 
48.2 604 55 
54.7 70 6 
53.6 110 10 
50.7 331 30 
48.1 110 10 | 

48.3 263 24 
46.1 130 12 
53.8 54 5 
40.9 39 3 
48.4 22 2 
56.3 204 18 
46.3 67 6 
48.8 249 23 
48.7 120 11 
47.1 163 15 
46.2 148 13 
53.1 64 6 
48.1 70 6 
48.1 425 38 
49.3 230 21 
49.5 257 23 

53.5 195 18 : 
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none of the factors appear to markedly influence the amount of social 
participation. The possible exception is in the youngest age category 
where the mean score is lowest for any sort that was made in the 
analysis. The point is that in any variable where one might hypothesize 
a low score, the mean was no lower than what would be found for 
persons classified as local community leaders. Even income, where 
slightly more than half the teachers interviewed reported income of 
less than $4,000.00 per year the social participation remained high 
for this group. 


CONCLUSIONS AND OBSERVATIONS 


The purpose of this paper was to investigate the extent to which 
the public school teacher continues to play an active part in the 
affairs of the community beyond his classroom. 

Findings were based upon data collected in connection with a 
comprehensive study of the role of the teacher in the American 
community. 

In general the analysis lends little support to the hypothesis that 
the social participation of public school teachers varies with the 
extent to which they possess characteristics ordinarily found to be 
associated with varying degrees of participation. While variation 
in participation was noted; in only one instance, the very young 
in the profession, did the mean participation score fall below what 
might be considered to be expected of the local community leader. 

If the position is taken that social participation is a response 
of the teacher’s self image of what he conceives as his expected role 
in the community ; it can be concluded that the public school teacher 
continues to be a person who is expected to be active in the social 
life of the community beyond the school. To the extent that this 
expectancy is reserved for people considered to occupy prestigeful 
positions in the community, it can be concluded that teacher remains 
a status position of significance in the value orientation of the 
community. 

This study says nothing about the quality of the participation or 
the extent to which the teacher is a powerful person in affairs beyond 
the school. Analyses is presently underway in these and in many 
other aspects of the teacher’s role in community life. 


Roy C. Buck is Associate Professor of Rural Sociology at Pennsylvania State 
University at University Park, Pa, 


CONSPECTUS FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIALIZATION IN THE 
PEER GROUP 


Henry Miller 
INTRODUCTION 


The children’s or adolescent peer group is an association of age- 
mates of one or both sexes (usually the range of ages does not vary 
beyond one or two years) which has a degree of mutual awareness 
and continuity. It has been said that our basic norms of behavior 
in American society are no longer transmitted through our ancestors, 
but are “other directed,” or determined by peer groups. The family, 
it is maintained, since it is essentially oriented to the past, is unable 
to incorporate and teach its offspring the ways of adapting to our 
rapidly changing society, and hence surrenders a good part of its 
traditional functions to the peer group, either by default or deli- 
berately. Thus, successful accommodation to the peer group becomes 
a value in itself in our culture. 

An examination of what peer groups actually do would seem to 
give some plausibility to this viewpoint. In the instance of younger 
children, the peer group provides space and opportunities, as well 
as approval, for play and activities, not possible in homes of crowded 
urban areas. The voluntary group appears to have added significance 
in the life of youngsters of lower socio-economic background, since 
family disorganization, poor housinng, and lack of resources and 
rewards all combine to deny them outlets available in middle class 
homes, It is for the adolescent, however, that the peer group becomes 
crucial. The independence which the adolescent needs to achieve, 
demands an identification with a primary group other than the family, 
regardless of the status or adequacy of the home. In the peer group, 
the adolescent may develop and find support and needed roles for his 
changing self-image and new sense of identity, for the period when 
he is neither a child nor an adult, but in the ambiguous stage in be- 
tween. It may not be an exaggeration to call the peer. group the major 
traininng institution of adolescence in our society. 

It is evident that the children’s or adolescent peer group is an 
instrument for learning in the broad and at the same time deeply 
personal sense which we call socialization. That the peer group does 
not profess to be an educational agency enhances rather than reduces 
its effectiveness. The socialization process within the peer group, with 
its informality and absence of institutionalization, reveals the essen- 
tial nature of the learning processes, often obscured in more complex 
situations. 
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Socialization may be studied on three levels: the psychological ; 
the social psychological; the cultural, The psychological level deals 
with ego development, reality testing and satisfaction of basic per- 
sonality needs, in the general Freudian sense. The social psycho- 
logical level is concerned with the process of interaction and com- 
munication between the memberrs, and the status and roles which 
they acquire within the group. The cultural level deals with the 
values, knowledge and skills which are transmitted by the group, 
and the ways in which they are related to the larger society, or take 
on unique form as a subculture. Our analysis involves all three levels, 
but the major topics may include more than one level. 

What of the school classroom? This is certainly a major agency 
of socialization, and it is also a peer group, though the peer group’s 
role may be implicit rather than explicit. The teacher may show little 
awareness of levels one and two mentioned above, and be mainly con- 
cerned with the first part of level three, the inculcation of the social 
heritage or the curriculum. The current emanating from the peer 
group may run quite apart from the activities initiated by the teacher ; 
or it may run counter to them and to a great degree frustrate the 
goals set by the teacher. On the other hand, the energies of the peer 
group may be incorporated into the aims of the teacher, with re- 
sultant reinforcement and enhancement of the teaching-learning 
process. 


The outline below is designed primarily for use with college 
students who are working with peer groups as participant observers, 
and who have a fair background in the social sciences, but no specific 
training in group work. It is concerned with points of view and 
concepts (rather than methodology), and should intensify observa- 
tion, increase self-awareness, and deepen understanding of the signi- 
ficant but not always obvious social processes taking place in the 
peer group. For teacher education students, it offers a paradigm, in 
many respects, of learning situations generally.* 


I. CHARACTERISTICS OF PEER GROUPS 


The classification below indicates the range and variety of struc- 
tural and functional attributes of peer groups and should be helpful 


1 The concepts in the outline have been adapted from a number of fields: 
group dynamics, including sociometry; social group work; developmental psy- 
chology ; cultural anthropology ; intergroup education. Authors whose contribu- 
tions may be identified readily include the following: Bales; Cunningham; 
Jennings; Lewin; Moreno; Riesman; Taba; Thelen; Wilson and Ryland. 
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in their identification and analysis. The categories listed are not 
meant to be discrete or mutually exclusive. Actual peer groups will 
combine a number of characteristics and many groups will be marginal 
with respect to specific items. With regard to the examples offered, 
the participant observer will find many others which fit equally well 


or better. 


A 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H 


Characteristics 


. Voluntary 


Compulsory 
Casual 
Spontaneous 
Informal 
Formal 
Self-initiated 
Sponsored 
Autonomous 
Affiliated 
Subsidized 
Self-supporting 
Open 
Restricted 


. Small 


Large 
Simple 
Complex 


Direct 
Representative 
Homosexual 
Heterosexual 


. Homogeneous 


Heterogeneous 


. One interest 


Muplti-interest 

Interests 
Education 
Recreational 
Vocational 
Collective 
Protective 
Therapy 


Exampies 


Club 

School class 

Crowd (adolescent) 

Bull session 

Dance lounge 

Club with by-laws, officers 

Adolescent clique 

Settlement House club 

Gang 

Girl Scouts 

Hillel Club 

Gang 

Public playground activity 

Sorority 

Under 12 members 

More than 12 members 

Small—absence of subgroup and 

cliques 

Large—contains subgroups 

Concerned with face-to-face group 

Student Council 

Baseball team 

Folk-dancing club 

Same socio-economic status; 
ethnic group 

Different socio-economic status; 
ethnic group 

Weight lifting 

School class 


Spanish club 

Swimming 

Career club 

Teen age work camp 

Boy’s gang 

Clinically sponsored group for 
treatment of deviants 
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Characteristics 
. Adult Leader Relationship 
None 
Present-Role 
Adult centered 
Advisory 
Enabling 
. Climate 
Authoritarian 
Democratic 
Free-reign 
. Peer Group Leadership 
Insider (natural leader) 
Outsider—monitor 


. Differentiation 


Low 
High 


. Interaction 


Integration 
Low 


High 

Consensus 

Low 

High 

. Extra-group Contacts 

Low 

High 

. Group Culture (Ritual) 

Special to age group 
(subculture) 

General (part of culture of 
larger society) 

. Goals 

In harmony with community 

In conflict with community 

. Membership Continuity 

Changing 

Stable 

. Origin of Members 

Local neighborhood 

Larger community 


Examples 


School—formal classroom 
Boy Scouts 
Social Settlement club 


Military school 
Decisions made by majority 
Kindergarten play group 


Gang 
Imposed by authority—school 


Few status positions and roles 
Hierarchical status and many roles 


Nursery group—4 yr. olds 
Discussion club 


Formal classroom—Many rejects o1 
isolates 
Basketball team 


Bull session— disagreements 
Young Republican Club 


Street play group 
Team Tournaments 


Rock and roll 


Interest in baseball 


Sponsored groups—Boy Scouts 
Delinquent gangs—stealing—fighting 


Community center lounge 
School orchestra 


Street corner play group 
Sorority 
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Characteristics Examples 
Cycle of Development 
Just beginning Less than six months 
Middle period More than six months to several years 
Indefinite Informal—no set beginning 
Last Phase Loss of interest because of new 
developmental stage 
Z.1 Meetings 
Irregular Casual—or special occasions 
Scheduled Stated intervals 


Z.2 Meeting Place 
Public School playground 


Private Church 


Group controlled Cellar club 
Casual Street corner 


ll. PLAY AND GAMES 


The work of children’s and adolescent peer groups is play. In 
general, play is relatively spontaneous and has few rules, while games 
are formal with emphasis on rules, but the distinction is often not 
very precise. From the point of view of adult society, play and games 
are desirable (except in those instances where they run counter to 
community values), because they keep children from interfering with 
adult pursuits, and in their developed forms mold personality and 
effect significant transfer to later adult activities. From the point of 
view of the child and adolescent, play and games meet immediate and 
specific needs. The range of play is seemingly endless, but its forms 
and varieties involve all aspects of socialization. 

Basic psychological needs which are satisfied in play and games 
are many: exploration; belonging and acceptance; accomplishment ; 
expression of feelings. Subtler emotions such as ambivalence (friends 
on opposite sides) may also be expressed without disapproval or 
guilt. Social psychologists have emphasized the importance of games 
in enlarging the self-image and used the concepts of “the looking 
glass self” and “generalized other” to describe the manner in which 
the personality develops through internalization of roles assumed in 
relation to the other players. 

The keen observer will be able to make an appraisal of the indi- 
vidual’s maturity with respect to norms, organic, mental, emotional, 
social, on the basis of skills and relationships revealed in the play 
activity of the peer group. A rewarding task is the study of the 
special psychological attributes of types of play situations which 
individuals prefer. This is, of course, the systematic basis of projec- 
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tive testing. Every time a youngster plays in front of an alert observer 
we have a projective situation which challenges analysis. Each indi- 
vidual has his own style of play, and this will add something to the 
cumulative picture we have of him. (Of course the observer must 
guard against reading in too much or extending himself beyond his 
training and competence). The young child’s approach to finger 
painting or responses to a puppet show may well tell us something 
new or corroborate what we already know..The younster who is 
always “it,” or who must engage in rough and tumble, or who can 
only be aggressive in sedentary games such as chess or checkers, or 
who always “walks out” on the game, or the adolescent who chooses 
the game room where he can avoid too much involvement or adult 
authority, are all engaging in meaningful behavior. In games where 
sides are chosen, we may have sociometric patterns of the group— 
complete with leaders, mutual pairs, and rejected individuals. To a 
certain extent, games may be used to manipulate change in sociometric 
patterns in a desired direction, 

Lastly, there is the study of play and games as a special subculture 
of the peer group. This subculture may be a form of rebellion against 
the adult world (reaction formation), and may be deliberately per- 
verse, shocking or even delinquent. It is conspicuous among adoles- 
cents in fads, strange dress, sex codes, coined language, ideology and 
rituals, all of which may be largely meaningless to adults. It selects 
idols from motion pictures or television. (The cult of James Dean 
several years ago). In older adolescents it may find an outlet in a 
“beatnik” philosophy of life or avant-garde art. Piaget wrote a whole 
book on the socialization process in the game of marbles. (The Moral 
Development of the Child). Apart from adolescent music and dancing, 
children’s play and games, their codes and rituals and uniformities 
and improvisations, are still largely an unexplored territory. 


Ill, COMMUNICATION AND DECISION-MAKING 


The peer group may be regarded as a communication system. 

The quantity and quality of communication will be determined by 
such factors as the age and intelligence of the members, and the 
purposes of the group. The form of communication and decision- 
making, their crudity or sophistication, offer a valuable key to the 
understanding of the socialization process. 

The chain of communication in each peer group is related to its 
sociometric pattern; some originate, and others follow, in accordance 
with relative prestige and power. The nature of verbal communica- 
tion, language patterns, speech tempo, inflection, dialect and special 
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phraseology are all of interest. Non-verbal behavior is also commu- 
nication, as in gestures, facial expressions, and posture. The cogni- 
tive content, topics of conversation, gossip, and association of particular 
individuals with special communication patterns or roles may be 
noted. Formal and informal gatherings will produce expression of 
feelings, reporting, interpretation, attacking, and reassuring in vary- 
ing degrees. 

In groups with a high degree of interaction, there will be many 
positive roles of individuals in the communication process, such as 
offering suggestions, direction, opinions, classifications, types of ac- 
tion, or concurrence. This may be contrasted with negative roles 
such as passivity, rejection, formalism, antagonism, deflation of 
others, defensive or assertive behavior, and withdrawal. 

The extent to which the group is democratic will be seen in its 
adherence to parliamentary procedures: use of voting; degree of 
consensus; devotion to fair play; good sportsmanship; majority 
decisions. Its solution of differences of opinion may result in elimina- 
tion, subjugation, compromise, alliance, motivation for further group 
_ development, or integration. Personality characteristics of members 
‘ often appear in the course of discussion; among these will be needs 
for dependency, special status, dominance, aggression against author- 


ity, and catharsis. Finally, decision making will shape group morale 
and behavior, in so far as it results in spontaneity peace, ease, inhibi- 
tion, or anxiety and tension. 


IV. LEARNING SELF-CONTROL 


It may be said that the peer group offers an outlet for the aggres- 
sive tendencies of its members, and not only tolerates but protects 
types of aggression not available or permitted in the larger society. 
However, it exacts a price, which is the channelization and restraint 
of hostility, through roles and standards which the group itself im- 
poses. While the necessity for and meaning of rules may not be im- 
mediately apparent to peer group members, particularly younger ones, 
gradually, the limits of what may or may not be done become inter- 
nalized and understood. Punishment has a positive function, and like 
reward, it becomes a means for developing the superego. Learning to 
replace the egocentrism of childhood with self-control and respect for 
rules is the core of the socialization process. Sometimes, as in the 
fighting gang, peer group rules for aggression run counter to the 
norms of the community, and produce a major social problem. 

Peer groups are concerned with such issues as these: what is 
fair; does might make right; who won; what belongs to whom; will 
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we obey authority. Codes will emerge concerning honesty, duty and 
obligation, and correctness in manners, language, and dress. These 
issues may provoke hostility and conflict in various forms. temper 
outbursts; teasing; cursing; negativism; destructiveness; anxiety ; 
withdrawal. The group as a whole at various times will engage in 
rebelliousness, scuffling, open fightting or panic. Hostility will be 
directed variously against members of the peer group, particularly 
scapegoats, peer group leaders, the other sex, and the adult leader. 
Conflicts with other peer groups may also be in evidence. Things 
to be noted are definition of the enemy, stereotypes used against the 
outgroup, the specific forms these conflicts take, and the codes for 
conducting the conflict. 

Ethical dilemmas, where the peer group’s standards conflict with 
those of adult society are of special interest: telling a “white lie”; 
lying to keep a secret; cheating in school; tattling; and numerous 
devices to protect peer groups against adults. Where the peer group 
can be observed over a number of years, it may be possible to trace 
its ethical development. Observations can be compared with Piaget’s 
norms of development and the points noted at which the members 
adhere to rigid rules, question old rules, or are prepared to make new 
ones, The gradual development of insight in the meaning of rules 
as distinct from the obligation for their observance which comes with 
adolescence will be worth studying. 

The modes of punishment imposed by the peer should be noted; 
these include physical beating, scolding and ridicule, exposure to 
the group, deprivation of rewards and privileges, ostracism and ex- 
pulsion. There will be special ways of dealing with extreme deviants, 
the immature child, the disturbed child, the troublemaker. Finally, 
the ways of resolving conflicts will be important. These may include, 
at one extreme crude methods such as staged combat, or on a sophis- 
ticated level, there may be group evaluation sessions, or therapeutic 
techniques such as psychodrama and sociodrama. 


V. SOCIOMETRIC PICTURE OF THE GROUP: STATUS AND ROLES 


Every group represents a dynamic equilibrium of attractions and 
repulsions between its members. There is evidence that individual 
well-being and productivity are enhanced if one lives and works 
with whom one prefers. (This is true, in the main, even though there 
may be situations in which complete unanimity may result in formal- 
ism and stagnation.) In the case of the peer group, sociometric 
analysis enables adults to look into what has been called the closed 
book of childhood and adolescence. Just as the larger society func- 
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tions through leaders and supporters, so does the small group. The 
efficiency of the socialization process in the group as a whole will be 
indicated by the total number of preferences expressed, as well as by 
the proportion and nature of positive choices as against rejections 
and isolates. In the case of individuals, their sociometric score for 
social attractiveness, and achieved status and role indicate the extent 
to which the group is meeting their needs. Also, from the point of 
view of the adult leader or teacher, knowing the sociometric picture 
is a first step toward improving the effectiveness of the group as a 
socializing agency. (Familiarity with common sociometric techniques 
is assumed in the discussion below). 

It will be useful to get a sociometric score for each individual 
in the group which will indicate his hierarchical ranking. The cus- 
tomary diagram will show the pattern of preferences: stars; leaders; 
most popular; triangles; chains; isolates; and rejected individuals. 
Subgroupings or cliques will also be noted in complex groups. The 
sociometric data, however, will have to be analyzed for insights con- 
cerning the group and numerous problems will be presented. Does 
the hierarchical ranking represent the power structure within the 
group? (Who influences whom?) How will sociometric patterns 
vary with different criteria suggested by the key question used for 
scoring ? What is the basis of the subgroupings : sex: ethnic divisions ; 
recent arrival; chance association, To what extent are the groupings 
divisive, autonomous, or do they contribute to the group as a whole? 
What are the criteria which appeal to the group in its choice of 
leaders: fighting prowess; athletic ability; congeniality; academic 
achievement ; attractiveness ; independence of adults? 

A study of the functional roles of the members of the peer group 
and a comparison with their sociometric ranking will give clues to 
the values of the group. A few of these roles are: ideaman; gate- 
keeper ; hidden links; pet; clown; wit; other, It will be valuable to 
compare personality factors, intelligence, health, and other items with 
specific sociometric positions. The more precise sociometric data will 
help in interpreting observations made in anecdotal records of the 
group. Group cohesion and morale may be deduced from the extent 
of positive interaction shown in the sociogram: the totality of prefer- 
ences as compared to rejections and number of isolates. The adult 
leader (teacher) will learn much from comparing his own ratings 
of the members with those made by the peer group. Of special interest 
are the peripheral members of the group (rejects and isolates), and 
why they remain in the group at all, and to what extent they par- 
ticipate in the socialization process. If the group is observed over 
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a length of time, repeated sociograms will show changing bases for 
preferences and attitudes as the members become older. 

Finally, sociometric analysis furnishes data which the adult 
leader can use to enhance the socialization process within the group. 
He will decide to what extent he will want to build further on 
voluntary preferences, or perhaps limit them where they are destruc- 
tive, use subgroupings more effectively, or try to have rejects and 
isolates assimilated into the group. 


VI. INTERGROUP ADJUSTMENT 


Perhaps the most dramatic change now taking place in American 
society is the attempt to remove discrimination and reduce inter- 
group hostility through legal and educational means. Almost the 
whole range of intergroup attitudes can be observed in the peer 
group. In the intimate relationship of its members, intergroup atti- 
tudes are constantly being reinforced, modified or transformed. The 
ways in which the members reiterate or reach beyond the ethnocent- 
rism of their primary groups to a fuller appreciation of democratic 
values, is part of the socialization process. The school classroom and 
the voluntary group are a valuable laboratory for the study of the 
nature and resolution of intergroup hostility. 

Heterogeneity is a goal of our democratic society, but peer groups, 
like exclusive clubs, often tend to homogeneity. The significance of 
racial, ethnic and religious differences between members will depend 
on their own attitudes as well as those prevailing in the neighbor- 
hood and larger community. Ethnic differences will be reinforced by 
socio-economic homogeneity, so that a group of newcomers will, in 
addition to belonging to a minority ethnic group, also belong to the 
lower socio-economic class. Even when the peer group is homo- 
geneous and consists of youngsters of lower-socio-economic origin, 
it will have to adjust to the predominantly middle class norms of 
American society. Attitudes and behavior of lower class youngsters 
toward aggression, family, sex, school, and careers may be at variance 
with middle class standards. : 

The prevalence of racial and ethnic epithets, derogatory terms, 
and stereotypes in the group will be indicative of its attitudes. The 
awareness of minority group members of discrimination, the ego- 
defenses which are invoked by their resentment, extra-punitive forms 
of aggression or intra-punitive self-depreciation or over-compen- 
satién, will be of concern. However, middle class groups and mem- 
bers of the majority ethnic group may also show personality 
handicaps resulting from poor intergroup attitudes. 
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Of particular interest will be the intergroup contacts or cultural 
isolation and segregation of members of the peer group. Specific tech- 
niques for accommodation and understanding may be observed. This 
will include the programs of the school, curricular or extra-curricular, 
drawing attention to contributions of specific racial and ethnic tradi- 
tions in American life or to the essential likeness of all human beings 
regardless of origin. Here again, the impact of the mass media, 
movies, television, radio, magazines and newspapers, favorable or 
otherwise, will be of interest. The voluntary peer group may have its 
own informal and perhaps effective techniques for resolving inter- 
group problems. Lastly, the degree to which the peer group partici- 
pates in community programs of integration in education, housing, 
and other areas will be significant. 


Vil. ROLES OF THE ADULT LEADER 


Not all peer groups have an adult leader. The boy’s gang, the in- 
formal play group, the corner crowd, or the clique of adolescent 
friends usually do not have one. However, the sponsored group, or 
Boy Scout Organization, college team, and of course the school class- 
room have adult leaders. Recent studies in group dynamics suggest 
that the classroom teacher has many roles in common with the adult 
leader of a club, even though he may not always be aware of them. 
The major concern of social group work has been to define the 
professional role of the adult leader. His role is complex, and in 
additional to emotional maturity requires knowledge and self-discip- 
line which come from professional training. The untrained student 
volunteer, even when he is an assistant, takes on many of the roles 
of adult leader, with more or less awareness and skill. The precise 
role which the adult leader will play will not be the same in the 
adolescent club and in the kindergarten. In either case, however, 
the adult leader’s self-awareness and what he does or does not do will 
have an important effect on the socialization process. 

The role of the adult leader is not single but many-sided. The 
adult leader will see himself as a participant-observer, preceptor, 
manipulator, or enabler; the latter role implies such functions as 
stimulator, guide, clarifier, implementer, expeditor. He will neces- 
sarily be a representative of society, a setter of limits, and symbol of 
identification. From the point of view of the peer group, the adult 
leader’s negativistic roles may seem predominant; in the vernacular 
of the group, he may appear as an enemy, killjoy, devil, or necessary 
evil, (These are often directed at the teacher). The peer group will 
also be aware of the adult leader’s positive roles, agreeing with his own 
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evaluation, and he will be regarded as a dispenser of skills and 
knowledge, security-giver, stepping stone, goal-setter, supercon- 
science, tone-giver, hero, one of the boys, or friend. The adult leader’s 
success in the group will depend not only on his balance of roles, but 
also on the congruence between his own perceptions of his roles and 
those of the peer group, 

A particular test of the adult leader will be the ease or difficulty 
with which he sets limits. (The bugaboo of discipline so frightening 
to new teachers). This group will be related to-how he handles his 
initial testing by the peer group; his professional objectivity; his 
ability to absorb hostility without retaliation; the manner in which 
he deals with stress situations and unacceptable deviation from 
accepted behavior. The leader of middle class background may find 
it necessary to adapt his roles to youngsters from lower-socio econo- 
mic class origins. Additional tasks of the adult leader will be to cir- 
cumscribe the limits of his own role in relation to the roles of the 
peer group’s indigenous leaders; show empathy with the members 
without identification; reconcile individual needs with the welfare of 
the group as a whole. Also, the adult leader’s personality traits, 
special talents, techniques of communication, will all play a part in 
his interaction with the group. 

The role of assistant to the adult leader, often assigned to college 
students, will have many characteristics in common with that of 
adult leader. However, this role will have some separate require- 
ments, such as the necessity for defining the triangular relationship 
between the assistant, the leader, and the group with regard to set- 
ting limits, and the determination of complementary roles and activ- 
ities. The assistant leader will particularly need to know some of 
the refinements involved in the role of participant observer, how 
to work within the context of the group program, and to use tech- 
niques such as anecdotal recording unobstrusively. 

Finally, the adult leader’s roles and activities as described above 
will both influence and reflect the prevailing climate of the peer 
‘ group, and determine the extent to which it is authoritarian, demo- 
cratic or laissez-faire. 


Henry Miller is Professor of Education in the School of Education, City 
College, New York City. 


ROLE STUDY IN TEACHER TRAINING 
Robert E. Cummins 


If one accepts the assumption that self evaluation bears the greatest 
potential for promoting professional growth, it seems to follow that 
the more one finds out about himself the more possible it is for him 
to grow. This principle would apply generally to all students. It 
would seem to have particular relevance for the student teacher. 
Furthermore, only if he is convinced of the efficiency of the practice 
of constant realistic self evaluation can he communicate respect for the 
practice among the young people he will teach. 

The intent of this article is to suggest a technique to be incorpor- 
ated into the student teaching program which could afford the student 
teacher opportunities to gain significant insights into his personal 
and professional growth. 

Briefly stated, the technique would consist in the periodic delinea- 
tion by the student of his perceptions of his teaching role through 
the use of “Q” methodology. 

It will be recalled that “Q” methodology is a set of statistical, 
philosophy of science, and psychological principles. It is designed to 
set up research in terms of people, to assess qualities of performance 
with respect to each person, and to run correlations between these 
people, The concepts comprising “Q”’ were first advanced by William 
Stephenson in 1935.1 They were presented as a comprehensive theory 
in 1953.2 According to Cattell: “The “Q” technique has its chief use 
as a classification device In social psychology it has value in 
picking our roles.”* The “Q” instrument is composed of a series of 
brief statements identifying traits, characteristics, attitudes, and be- 
liefs. The subject is instructed to arrange these items into a prescribed 
quasi-normal distribution usually on a “most like me” to “least like 
me” continuum. For example, a hundred item Teacher Role Sort 
might involve nine categories loaded from 0-8 and arranged in a 
1-4-11-21-26-21-11-4-1 distribution. 

In addition to its potential for role delineation, “Q” methodology 
has several other advantages to recommend it. 


1 William Stephenson, “Correlating Persons Instead of Tests,” Character 
and Personality, VI (1935), 230-47. 

2 Raymond Cattell, “Three Basic Factors in Analysis Research Designs,” 
Psychological Bulletin 49 (1952), 503. 

8 William Stephenson, The Study of Behavior (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953), p. 89. 
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1. The “Q” instrument (or sort as it is more commonly known) 
readily lends itself to a theoretical orientation. This feature could be 
useful in at least two respects: it would facilitate the scrutiny of the 
value orientation and the consistency of the students’ role percep- 
tions ; it would expedite any effort by the teacher training institution 
—which presumably has incorporated its unique philosophy into a 
training of its students—to determine, for instance, the extent to 
which the student teacher’s role description reflects the bias of the 
institution. 

2. The construction of the “Q” instrument can be a fruitful learn- 
ing experience in itself since it inevitably requires the conceptualiza- 
tion of a theory and the analysis of the job before decisions can be 
made as to the specific items comprising the instrument. 

3. “Q” technique readily lends itself to statistical manipulation. 
Extremely simple formulas have been worked out which even the 
unsophisticated statistican can use. By the use of correlation formulas 
and by item analysis an effective evaluation of the student’s role 
perception can be studied, 

4. “Q” methodology relinquishes the definitive phase of the re- 
search to the student himself. He is free to arrange the items in the 
distribution in any order he wishes, All emerging patterns are 
significant. 

At Arkansas A & M the candidacy for teacher training is approved 
or disapproved at the beginning of the junior year. In such a situation 
the technique recommended here would consist in the student’s 
completing the Teacher Role Sort at the end of each semester through 
his senior year. By item analysis and correlation one could very 
easily trace the evolution of his theory of teaching. The implications 
of this approach for course content, course selection, and guidance are 
obvious. 

The fifty item Teacher Role Sort used at A&M has been so 
constructed that is possible to determine the theoretical consistency 
of the student’s theory —to answer the question: Are the teaching 
“techniques he plans to use compatible with the purposes he claims 
to value. 

The instrument includes “purpose” items forming a continuum 
of teaching biases ranging from “permissive” through “guiding” to a 
“molding” concept of teaching. The other forty-eight items (three 
groups of sixteen) suggest kinds of behavior or attitudes which might 
reasonably be. expected to move one toward the achievement of his 
preferred purpose. 

On the assumption that means should flow from purpose, it might 
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be expected that the student would select as “most like me” these 
devices which suit the teaching purpose he has placed first in the 
continuum. A consistency score could be derived simply by counting 
the number of compatible behaviors or attitude items in the sixteen 
immediately following the first appearance of one of the three major 
purpose items. For instance, if the student betrays a bias toward a 
“guiding” theory of teaching by placing the “guiding” item above the 
“molding” or “permissive” in the continuum, one can anticipate he 
will also select the “guiding” behavior attitudes before the “molding” 
and “permissive”. 

With the seemingly wide recognition within the profession of the 
poverty of functional theory among practicioners it is suggested that 
this technique might be one way of encouraging and facilitating the 
development of a functional theory by future classroom teachers. 


Robert E. Cummins is head, Department of Education and Psychology, 
Arkansas A & M College, College Heights, Arkansas. 
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UNIVERSITY TEACHER-ADVISEMENT OF THE YOUNG 
UNDERGRADUATE* 


Judith Ehre Kranes 


Each year certain patterns of behavior inevitably emerge among 
students in their early years at the university. Some teachers insist 
that these students are adult and that they should be completely on 
their own, while others, worried by human development, provide a 
crutch at every opportunity. The degree of maturity of the under- 
graduate varies considerably, and the difference between the purpose- 
fullness and the independence of the seniors with the behavior of the 
freshmen and sophomores is considerable, Often, the behavior of the 
young undergraduate, particularly when he lives at home while attend- 
ing the university, resembles the high school student far more than 
the adult whom he is struggling to be. Regardless of the excellence 
of the professor’s academic training and his ability to teach, these stu- 
dents do need some direction from an advisor, particularly in a large 
university. But they are not helped by certain educators who, confused 
by what they have learned in psychology, treat the students as if they 
were still in elementary and high school. Careful attention can be 
given to the undergraduate without lowering academic standards, and 
which will help him to become an independent adult. 

Some of the difficulties presented to the advisor are more easily 
handled than others, but often the simplest problem takes considerable 
patience, and it tells a great deal about the student. For example, at 
registration time, there are always students who find it very difficult 
to cope with the university requirements in planning their course work 
and in registering, even after careful guidance in this area during the 
freshman year. An advisor can settle problems which fall into this 
category by writing out the student’s program for him, or at the other 
extreme, he can spend an endless amount of time explaining proce- 
‘dures which are carefully laid out in the school catalogue. Usually, it 


* The advisor is defined as the university teacher who has some part of 
his teaching load given over to counseling undergraduate students, his own, and 
possibly some whom he does not teach. His advisement may include orientation 
of new students, helping students to register, and concern for students who have 
difficulty in course work, and/or who have personal problems which do not 
indicate a need for the more expert guidance of the school psychiatrist. The 
advisor may participate in some extra curricular activities, and he may also be 
involved in helping other faculty members evaluate students. 
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is the same student who needs the same explanation term after term. 
Since no student can be helped until he is willing to help himself, 
a more effective method is to ask the student the kinds of questions 
which will lead him to pose specific questions regarding his confusion 
(for questions can only be asked when one has begun to learn, and 
the good question has half-way answered itself). Then the student, 
after examining the catalogue, may go about planning his own pro- 
gram, after which he should feel free to return to the advisor for help 
with any new questions which may arise. I have yet to see even the 
limited student fail to manage in this part of his university life if he 
has learned that this responsibility is his. The excessively demanding 
and the extremely helpless students are often troubled in ways which 
affect their over-all university life, and it is likely that their difficulties 
will show up in more ways than one. It is even possible that they may 
finally need referral to the school psychiatrist. 

Early in the term, there are always several students who ask 
permission to drop a course. Some knowledge of the student, his 
previous record, as well as of his present total program will help the 
advisor to determine the fitness of any request. When the student 
appears justified, and it is clear that he understands the results 
which may follow, permission is granted as a matter of course. But 
particularly on the early undergraduate level, a student who may be 
cheating himself without realizing it, may discover that he is glad 
to be checked. Occasionally it is the student who previously claimed 
that he was being “bored” who now finds himself overloaded. Or 
there is the student who has picked up some “angle” on the professor 
which leads him to make the request. If the student can give an 
honest reason for wanting to drop the course, an advisor may learn 
that the main concern of the student is about the high grade that he 
may not receive rather than what he will learn from the course 
(e.g., the professor is known as a “tough marker.” To some extent, 
the parents and the school are responsible for this attitude). Or 
the course may demand an output of work which the student will 
avoid if he knows that he can get his degree with less effort. When 
such students can be helped to examine their own values — why 
they are at the university, what they hope to accomplish, and towards 
what goals — once they begin to realize the correlation between giv- 
ing and receiving, they are likely to stick with the course, and to 
express their satisfaction later on that they did. 

Every term, there is the student who complains that he “cannot 
stand” professor so-and-so, With rare exceptions, when the advisor 
knows the student who lodges his type of complaint about the teacher’s 
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personality, he finds that the student himself has difficulties dealing 
with people. Advisors who are not trained therapists are on danger- 
ous ground when they poke around in unexpressed feelings, when 
they dig too deeply in explosive ones, and when they interpret the 
student’s behavior to him outside the context of the student’s relation- 
ship with his school. The teacher-advisor who has had some direction 
in self understanding, and who is experienced and intuitive, is well 
equipped to understand much of the student’s behavior. But it takes 
considerable skill to get the student to understand how much his 
image of another’s behavior depends upon his feelings about himself. 
Perhaps the most an advisor can do is to encourage the student to 
examine his own feelings as honestly as he can. Students who can 
be helped to understand and know themselves in any measure will 
be the most useful scholars as well as the most effective citizens. 

Another situation which can be difficult to handle concerns the stu- 
dent whose limited capacity prevents him from doing satisfactory work, 
but whose personality qualifications engage some teacher’s interest 
and sympathy to the point where the final grade measures mainly 
the student’s attitude, effort, industry, etc., without emphasis on the 
intellectual exercise and development which the course requires. In- 
evitably, within the good university, such a student will find himself 
confronted by a series of demands in some other courses which he 
should but cannot meet. Early in his university life rather than late, 
the advisor needs to help such a student arrive at an honest evalua- 
tion of his abilities. When it bears no rancor, and if it helps the 
student learn for what he is best fitted, the evaluation is not only 
a kindness, but it will help the student face reality. Consideration for 
the profession which will receive the student is also most important. 

Teacher-advisement in a large university is difficult at best. 
Unless the advisor can get to know his advisee in relationship to 
something more substantial than the outline of him in the university 
file, it is hardly possible to do much for the student beyond signing 
_one’s signature (or not signing) on the necessary forms. Within the 
university structure, probably the best way to learn to know the 
advisee is for the advisor to teach him as a student in one of his 
courses. Since this arrangement could be threatening to some stu- 
dents, all students should understand at the outset that there is 
another faculty member to whom they may feel free to turn, such as 
the dean of students, or the departmental chairman. Where, con- 
sistently, students do not take advantage of the advisor’s services, it 
behooves the advisor to ask some questions of himself. 

Much has been written about the qualities desirable for the adult 
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who does counseling. Probably the best university advisor is the 
teacher, who along with his wisdom and empathy, can depend upon 
an easy kind of nature, and his acceptance of others (which follows 
self acceptance). But it is the rare advisor who does not have some- 
thing new to learn about himself, If he can be free from the kind 
of identification which leads him to read his own feelings into the 
student, he will not need to hold the student’s hand as if the student 
were the child he once was, nor will he need the power which such 
dependency fosters. Also, the mature advisor will be able to take a 
firm and objective stand without being sadistic, and without an 
unhealthy concern about his rating on the student’s popularity pole. 
For all students, good advisement should lead to self-administration. 


Judith Ehre Kranes is Associate Professor of Education in the School of 
Education, New York University. 


CHANGE WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 
Maurice P. Moffatt 


Change is rapid in our mobile, scientific and technological society, 
a fact which presents many challenges. As we look ahead, the impli- 
cations for education at all levels are many and challenging. Keeping 
pace holds both sociological and economic consequences. We seem to 
be living in an era of astounding accomplishment in many fields of 
endeavor. The accumulation of knowledge is rapid, and we must think 
of education for today and tomorrow. In the path of this acceleration 
the complexity of change becomes a potent reckoning force. Any esti- 
mation of the future needs of society demands deep consideration and 
sound evaluation. The population of the nation and that of our schools 
and colleges is elevating noticeably. This factor alone is of major 
importance and should have a high priority in American educational 
thinking. 

Considerable literature is appearing that depicts change and sug- 
gests some possible directives. An excellent volume is Educational 
Administration in a Changing Community. In it the trends and 
issues in public education are discussed. Some insights into today’s 
community are provided and suggestions are projected for gathering 
information and studying the community. Another interesting bro- 
chure is Images of the Future.? It deals with a new approach to the 
secondary school. This material is most interesting and should pro- 
voke considerable thought in projecting plans for tomorrow’s second- 
ary educational structure. It touches such topics as curriculum, in- 
structional staff, community relations, educational facilities, and ad- 
ministration. 

The needs of society at all age levels have changed in recent dec- 
ades. This necessitates the constant evaluation of education at all 
grades of instruction including adult education. The surge of tech- 
nology and scientific development moves unabated on an unprece- 
dented scale. The fields of transportation and communication as they 
play a role in the necessities of daily living are typical of current 
advances. Even our changing living and social habits are reflected in 


1 American Association of School Administrators, Department of the 
National Education Association. Educational Administration in a Changing 
Community, Thirty-Seventh Yearbook (Washington, D. C.: The Associa- 
tion, 1959). 

2 J. Le Trump, director, Images of the Future, Commission on the Experi- 
mental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School (Urbana, 


Illinois, 1959). 
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the creation of new types of industry. Furthermore, the increased 
amount of leisure provides a possibility of greater recreational time 
for the individual. Changes in family life are noted in various areas. 
The size of the American family is steadily growing larger. 

Thus education in today’s constant change becomes a vehicle by 
which the individual is provided an opportunity to continue his growth. 
In this process new knowledge and a variety of skills can be acquired 
to meet emerging demands for charting a career. 

Architectural design reveals typical change in school plant con- 
struction. The ultra-modern one-story elementary school with its 
various features is unique in purpose. The new sprawling junior or 
senior high school with its distinct units and wings is a streamlined 
structure. It has adequate acreage for athletic fields and an area for 
all-weather play. At the college level the architecture may reflect the 
past, present, and seemingly point toward the future with their new 
buildings. Accordingly, the business sections of some communities are 
being streamlined and show the trends of the modern age in recent 
projects, 

Confronted with a rapidly growing school population, some com- 
munities are forming a jointure with surrounding administrative units 
or townships at the secondary level. Furthermore, the secondary 
school has and is facing the problem of a split or dual session to 
accommodate the increased number of pupils and at the same time 
carry through a program. Usually a planned building expansion solves 
the problem at least temporarily. Colleges are being confronted with 
the challenge of operating the physical plant throughout the year. This 
type of scheduling plan would permit accelerating in the program for 
the undergraduate student. It would permit students to finish the reg- 
ular four years of college preparation in possibly three years. Each 
particular institution will no doubt carefully study the advantages and 
complications of such a plan before coming to a decision. Some col- 
leges across the country are expanding plant facilities with a look 
toward the future and increased enrollments. 

Some colleges will experiment with specific programs and meth- 
ods of instruction to meet the mushrooming enrollments. The lecture, 
independent study including reading and research, and audio-visual 
materials may be utilized to a greater advantage. Modern learning 
tools and teaching devices will be employed when deemed effective and 
applicable. Research in these areas will reveal new knowledge that 
may prove productive. No doubt class size will be a major considera- 
tion in selecting fruitful procedures. 

Looking ahead to curriculum offerings and areas for study, science 
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and mathematics will receive considerable attention. However, the 
social sciences, humanities and business administration will become 
avenues of importance. These offerings will assist the individual in 
better living as well as working in society. The quality of learning 
in a particular curricula will be in line with the demands of industry, 
business, professions and society. There is little doubt that well-trained 
graduates will be in demand as prospective leaders in various fields 
in the space age. 

At the secondary level we are noting specific courses or enrich- 
ment programs for seniors. An advanced placement program offers 
college level work in specific courses that will challenge the more 
capable students, Colleges have instituted small group seminars with 
direct guidance to assure satisfactory achievement and honors pro- 
grams for superior students. There is a strong probability that some 
colleges may make changes in the matriculation requirements as well 
as tighten their standards for scholastic achievement. This will tend 
to make undergraduates work harder and get more out of their edu- 
cation. Furthermore, it will alert high school pupils to consider prepa- 
ration for college more seriously. 

The future gives promise of obtaining increased funds from foun- 
dations and corporations to finance research in education. A growing 
supply of fellowships, scholarships and travel grants from various 
sources will be available for individuals. American institutions of 
higher learning will expand their summer study program abroad for 
students and teachers. All such projects should provide rich oppor- 
tunities to enlarge one’s knowledge through first-hand observation 
with the opportunity for study and delving into research materials. 

In conclusion, the necessary leadership, financing, planning, re- 
search, experimentation and constant evaluation of programs will be 
most essential for education in the era ahead. Our nation’s growth 
and expansion will present new problems and challenges for educa- 
tion. Small colleges have much to contribute and should play a major 
role with the coming bulging enrollments. At both the secondary and 
‘college levels course enrichment will receive considerable attention to 
meet the demands of life and the processes of society. More library 
materials will be needed to furnish sources for a vast increase in new 
knowledge. Change, automation implications, new trends, and ad- 
vanced project areas of research all will challenge education as prog- 
ress, in its relentless drive, moves ahead. 

Maurice P. Moffatt is Chairman of the Department of Social Studies, 


Montclair State College, Montclair, New Jersey, and Chairman of the Board 
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WHEN IS A MORAL TABOO REALLY FORMIDABLE? 
M. M. Chambers 


Prevailing standards of morality change, as no one who has 
reached middle life needs to be told. Victorian social customs were 
different from those of the Second Elizabethan Age. There have 
been many times and places where the socio-moral climate of the — 
day forbade or strongly discountenanced the discussion of some topics, — 
or the exhibition or examination of certain objects. The tabu is a 
universal anthropological phenomenon, not yet extinct. 

In a society which tolerates only monogamy, we must be aware 
that there are places where polygamy and polyandry receive both 
religious and legal sanction, do not offend morals, and may even in 
some circumstances have biologic or economic advantages. Where is 
the line, if it exists, which ought not to be overstepped in the selection 
of instructional materials and subjects which deviate far from our 
own everyday social customs? There is at hand an illustrative ex- 
ample, not involving a university, nor indeed a school of any kind; 
but an institution of very great educational importance: the American 
Museum of Natural History. The instance does not involve students 
or pupils, but the general public admitted to a commercial motion 
picture theater showing newsreels. 

During an official American Museum expedition into the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, a technicolor documentary film was made, being an 
authentic photographic record of the life, customs, and ceremonies 
of the Latuko tribe, and prepared for exhibition under the title 
“Latuko.” When this film was exhibited in a newsreel theater in 
Newark, New Jersey, it became necessary to seek an injunction to 
restrain the city director of public safety and the police force from 
stopping the show and confiscating the film as indecent and immoral. 

That the film was a valuable scientific document, reporting with 
fidelity the actual day-by-day living of the Latuko tribe, was attested 
by affidavits of museum officials, educators, scientists, clergymen, and 
laymen. On motion of the plaintiffs, the film was shown in the 
courtroom with the consent of the defendants. In granting the in- 
junction, Judge Freund of the New Jersey Superior Court de- 
clared 


There is nothing suggestive, obscene, indecent malicious or 
immoral in the showing of the Latuko aborigines in their normal 
living state . . . While it is true that the men have been photo- 


1 American Museum of Natural History et al. v. Keenan et al., 20 N. J. 
Super. 111, 89 A. 2d 98 (1952). 
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graphed naked and the women naked above the waist, the 
exposure of their bodies is not indecent ; it is simply their normal 
way of living . . . In my opinion, only a narrow or unhealthy 
mind could find any depravity in the film. The nakedness of the 
natives is such an inconsequential factor in what is an absorbing 
and instructive document that the plaintiffs should be protected 
in their contractual rights . . . Defendants have no authority to 
interfere with the presentation of the film or to confiscate it. 


Not all such cases terminate so easily. Witness the tribulations 
of the distinguished English mathematician and philosopher, Bertrand 
Russell, who served as a member of the faculty of the University of 
California at Los Angeles during the second semester of 1939-40, and 
was appointed to the chair of philosophy at the College of the City 
of New York, only to have his appointment ordered rescinded by a 
New York court. As is well known, Russell had previously published 
a number of scholarly and widely-read books, in which some of the 
theories of human relations set forth could be characterized as some- 
what avant-garde, progressive, liberal, or unorthodox. The precise 
word is hard to find, because the four adjectives just used have 
tended to become stereotyped labels or epithets, and thus their legiti- 
mate generic meanings become somewhat obscured. 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


A citizen of New York City averred that Russell’s appointment 
at City College was unlawful on three grounds: (1) he was an 
alien, (2) the post must be filled by competitive examination, and 
(3) the immoral character and, teachings of the appointee made the 
appointment contrary to public policy. In the trial court all three 
allegations were sustained; but Justice McGeehan, leaping with 
astonishing verve to the defense of the city’s morals, asserted that 
the third ground was most compelling. “It is inconceivable,” said he, 
“that the Board of Higher Education would dare to contend that they 
have power to appoint persons of bad moral character as teachers 
in the colleges of the city of New York. If that is their contention, 
then this proceeding is properly and timely brought.” 

After quoting selected brief passages from several of Russell’s 
books, he concluded: “The contention that Mr. Russell has taught 
in his books immoral and salacious doctrines, is amply sustained.” 
Holding that the excerpts from the books tended directly to encourage 
violation of the penal laws relating to sex offenses, he continued: 
“The appointment of Dr. Russell is an insult to the people of the city 
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of New York ... it is in effect establishing 4 chair of indecency . . . 
the board of higher education has acted arbitrarily, capriciously, and 
in direct violation of the public health, safety, and morals of the 
people, and of the petitioner’s rights herein.’ 

It will be noticed that this was a decision of the lowest court of 
record, and an appeal might normally have been expected; and one 
can not but speculate that if the case had reached the New York 
Court of Appeals (state court of last resort), a collegial body of 
scholarly judges, the result might have been different. No appeal 
could be carried through, because the intermediate appellate court 
held that neither the Board of Higher Education, nor its members 
as individuals, nor Russell, could be heard as appellants; that the 
Corporation Counsel of the City of New York has exclusive authority 
to conduct all law business of the city and all its agencies; that only 
he could be heard on appeal in this case. The Corporation Counsel 
declined to appeal. Russell soon accepted an appointment as lecturer 
at the Barnes Foundation in Philadelphia. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Meantime a citizen of California had instituted an action while 
Russell was in that state, seeking a writ of prohibition to prevent 
the Regents of the University of California from continuing to em- 
ploy and pay him as a professor. His term of service had ended nearly 
a year before the action reached the California court of appeal for 
review, so that the decision was handed down a month later than the 
New York decision just discussed. The two afford a vivid contrast. 

Said Presiding Judge Moore of the California court: “The board 
of regents constitutes a corporation and from the petition it would 
appear that they are a normally functioning body. This being so, 
this court has no right to interfere with its government. The con- 
clusions reached by the regents are final in the absence of fraud or 
oppression.” Justice McComb filed a specially concurring opinion: 
“The question of Dr, Russell’s qualifications to act as an instructor 
at the University of California is one lying solely within the discre- 
tion of the board of regents, and their determination of his qualifica- 
tions is final.” He went on to say: “Experience has demonstrated that 
the people of the state have wisely vested this discretion in the board 
of regents, as it is a matter of international knowledge that the 
University of California has under the guidance of the board of 
regents become one of the great universities of the world and that 


2 Kay v. Board of Higher Education of the City of New York, 173 Misc. 
943, 18 N. Y. S. 2d 821 (1940). 
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the university possesses a faculty composed of educators of the highest 
standing.” 

Contrast the readiness of the New York City judge to vilify the 
Board of Higher Education and overthrow its determination of a 
discretionary matter within its jurisdiction, on the one hand, with the 
firm refusal of the California court to invade the discretionary sphere 
of the Board of Regents of the University of California in an identical 
matter, on the other. 

The difference may not be wholly due to the individual tempera- 
ments involved. University and college governing boards vary greatly 
on the scale of corporate vitality and in their degrees of immunity 
from interference by other agencies of the governmental units to 
which they belong. Under the Constitution of California, the Univer- 
sity of California is a constitutionally independent corporation of high 
vitality, in a sense fully coordinate with the other three branches of 
the state government, and independent of interference by them. In 
New York City, the Board of Higher Education has not such a 
sphere of autonomy. Though recognized as an educational agency 
of the state, it is also somewhat confusedly held to be a governmental 
department of the city on about the same level for practical purposes 
as the police, fire, and street departments, and subservient to the 
judgments of the city’s central legislative and executive arms, includ- 
ing the Corporation Counsel, as we noticed in the Russell case. To 
go into this matter in detail would require a lengthy disgression ; 
suffice it is to say that it has important bearings on academic freedom 
and cries out for extended study in an appropriate place. 

One more aspect of the situation must be mentioned at this point. 
Reluctance to invade the discretionary sphere of educational govern- 
ing boards is and always has been characteristic of the courts in 
every state and in the federal jurisdiction. This is never done except 
upon the strongest justification, consisting of evidence of actionable 
fraud or patent bad faith on the part of the board. Thus the vast 
weight of judicial precedent supports the position of the California 
judges in the Russell case. 


M. M. Chambers is visiting professor of Higher Education at the Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, Ann Arbor. 


3 Wall vy. Board of Regents of University of California et al, (Cal. App.), 
102 P. 2d 533 (1940). 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT TEACHER TRAINING 
Samuel |. Spector 


The agonizing cry about the shortage of teachers does not need 
belaboring. The increasing population is racing ahead of the number 
of teachers in training. Greater financial reward has lured many good 
potential educators into business and related fields. The demands of 
technology have drawn many good minds into the disciplines of 
science, The onerous and, at times, capricious examination procedures 
have repelled other candidates. These factors have converged, and a 
definite dearth of teachers has ensued. Curative action has been con- 
sidered widely and at length. Higher salaries, more active recruit- 
ment, integration of educational courses into liberal arts programs 
and more personalized examination procedures have constituted some 
of the efforts. 

The matter of salaries deserves some additional attention. The 
frame of reference must be geographical location. In the larger cities, 
where salaries are more adequate, the teacher potential is so much 
greater. This does not hold true where there is rapid suburban 
development. There is also the matter of the wealth of the various 
states, the allotments that will be made to schools, the educational 
vision of administrators as circumscribed by state and local officials, 
and the density of population, a factor that often makes the payment 
of a worthwhile salary economically unsound. Public clamor, the use 
of consolidated schools, and the greater popularity of extension courses 
and action research progress have helped set the problem into focus. 
The primary factor, however, is money. And in the case of poor states 
and local communities, federal subvention seems to be the only 
solution. 

Another need often propounded is that for better schools. Yet, in 
many instances, the one room school has provided a satisfactory 
modicum of teaching. In depressed areas the erection of new buildings 
with their modern equipment has not necessarily improved pupil 
scholarship or behavior. The good teacher has always been able to 
utilize committee work in classrooms with immovable seats. Further, 
experience seems to indicate that much of equipment and material 
remains unused because both teacher and pupil are not prepared to 
utilize them. Of course, ample space and well equipped workshops 
make possible better extra-mural curricular activities and better 
guidance. But while the beauty, construction and equipment of the 
new school buildings are enhancements to learning, there is need to 
prove that they significantly affect the end result. 
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Another aspect of the problem is the need for better supervision 
and administration. Certainly, if the total faculty of any particular 
educational unit is imbued with the spirit of teamwork in the direction 
of developing the whole child, supervision takes on a more wholesome 
aura, Unfortunately, however, where power to control ego status de- 
pends too often on the ability to reproduce memorized material or on 
favoritism, there is the danger of a kind of dictatorship. Further 
where tenure depends on occasional supervision of isolated lessons 
which may vary in quality in accordance with-the teacher or class 
emotional climate, there is a marked degree of unnecessary anxiety. 
There is also a salary differential which creates an artificial class 
distinction. It would seem to be more desirable to provide rotation 
in which the administrative and supervisory duties would be delegated 
to all* qualified teachers in turn. Such a set up envisages a demo- 
cratic and secure atmosphere where the problems and weaknesses 
of one teacher become the concern of all, and where the supervision 
itself means sufficient time to do research and to enrich both the 
lives of the teachers and the pupils. The administration tends to bog 
down so in a morass of clerical work that it often becomes very 
impersonal. This condition could be avoided in the rotation system, 
since the aid of teacher colleagues could be easily obtained in times 
of stress. Greater coordination between the various levels of the 
heirarchy, with more flexible communication within the echelons, 
would make the lot of the school administrator so much the easier. 
Finally, the concept of the administrator as an active force in the 
local community cannot be realized unless there is more personal 
contact with children and parents. The rotating teacher-supervisor- 
administrator can easily meet this requirement. 

Perhaps the most urgent need is the better preparation of teachers. 
The old normal school spent two years in the effort to expose its 
students to the history and psychology of education, various content 
areas and the methodology attached thereto. With the increase of the 
training period to three and four years, more academic courses were 


‘added. Later the liberal arts colleges began to establish educational 


departments and offer educational courses. The focus of emphasis 
shifted from the content area to the school and then to the child. 
The new program lay more stress on group dynamics and intangibles. 
The introduction of human relations and mental hygience followed. 
But withal, the emphasis on the key figure, the teacher-in-training, 
remained secondary. The early basis of selection for teacher candidates 
was graduation from an approved high school. This obtains to a 


* Qualified in terms of education, experience and maturity of personality. 
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large extent today. Academic marks were used as a more discriminat- 
ing criterion, But even to date little attempt has been made to deter- 
mine if candidates have the maturity, emotional stability and freedom 
from major personality flaws — qualities that are indispensable to 
good teaching. 

Proper teacher training should include full personality develop- 
ment; the provision of adequate knowledge of children, subject 
matter and community resources ; the exposure to adequate concepts 
of methodology, particularly in practice teaching; and the instilling 
of an adequate attitude to the teaching profession as a whole. Since 
there is no intention or possibility within this brief compass to treat 
these aspects definitively, emphasis will be laid on modifications and 
constructions that may have value for the preparation of teachers. 

Successful teacher training depends in a large measure on com- 
petent teacher trainers. Students are influenced not only by the 
erudition and teaching skills of the instructor but also by his maturity, 
stability and experience. An outstanding scholastic record or excel- 
lent piece of research is no guarantee for any of these. It falls to 
the rare young individual to possess the qualities indicated. Often, 
some instructors are younger, chronologically and experientially, than 
their students. More frequently, they are not equipped to do the 
teaching, as in the case of the spinster who handles the marriage 
courses or the pedant who has never taught children. It requires 
much maturity to be permissive and democratic with others, particu- 
larly those who occupy a subordinate position. Therefore the students 
are deprived of the exposure to the warmth, flexibility and coma- 
raderie that they might bring with them to the classroom. If there is 
a plethora of mediocre teachers, the cause may be the predominance 
of mediocre or poor teacher-trainers. The need for better teachers 
has long been a weakness in the training program. 

Discriminating selectivity of student potential is another factor 
in quality teacher training. Proper choice cannot depend chiefly on 
precise speech patterns, for in all practicability such diction is neither 
common nor functional in daily intra or extra school life where 
varying local and “multiorigined” accents and idioms are coexistent. 
Nor can it rely upon the traditional test of mental abilities, when 
skill in human relationships and social vision are so much more to be 
desired. Here is indicated a need for a more extensive use of pro- 
jective techniques. Age and callowness should be subjected to greater 
scrutiny. Since so many graduates are so young’ chronologically, it is 
suggested that teaching internships, similar to medical ones, be inaug- 
urated so that these tyros may “age” a little more and so reduce 
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the trial and error effects on their charges. Indeed, a seventeen or 
eighteen year old student, who has spent a comparatively sheltered 
life within the confines of his natal town, may not be able to overcome 
his shallowness and parochialism despite exposure to a multiplicity 
of courses. Where the development of the whole child is concerned, 
quality should begin with more careful selection of the trainees. 

Full personality development might well begin with the correction 
of weaknesses and difficulties disclosed by the projective techniques. 
It may take the form of individual counseling or group therapy. The 
full time of a faculty member should be allocated for this purpose. 
For the students who show minor difficulties a practical course in 
mental hygiene should be sufficient. This should extend far beyond 
text book reading assignments and lectures. The instructor by his 
own example and use of group dynamics has the task of breaking 
down the barriers of rigidity, inferiority, fear and self interest that 
prevent more free and permissive intercommunication between teach- 
er and students and among the students themselves. When the 
instructor is able to consider a critical question objectively rather 
than as an attack on his status prestige, and when his students are 
able to learn from the criticism of mistakes instead of detracting their 
critics, some worthwhile mental hygiene principles have been assimi- 
lated. There is also the needed training for maturity and social vision 
which rise from guided experience. Such activity must be carefully 
planned and administered in graded unit situations that will permit 
a fair and easy degree of success. Such achievement can be attained 
through exposure to and active participation in all phases and all 
elements of student and community life. Its range may extend from 
developing friendships within a small group to active membership 
in a political party or other civic group. Field trips, workshops, small 
group consultation with the instructors, action research and directed 
expansion of individual contacts may well supplement or replace 
common mass production practices. Throughout the curriculum under 
the aegis of mature teachers, there should be a parallel synthesis of 
studying and experiencing to enable each individual to reach his 
maximum emotional stability and general maturity. 

The second broad phase entails the transmission of adequate 
knowledge of children, subject matter and community resources. In 
each area, some of the glaring weaknesses merit discussion. 

There is, for one thing, the matter of social class mores. The 
trainee who originates for the most part from the middle class, is 
usually not taught that the home and street customs of his students 
may differ from his own. So informed, he might resent less certain 
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practices, e. g., spitting or use of profane language, that may be ob- 
noxious and revolting to him. At the same time, he might understand 
that the clannishness and snobbishness practiced in so many upper 
class homes produce a climate that makes it very difficult for children 
of such homes to mingle freely with classmates of lower social levels. 
The student might even learn to give the latter their just share of 
school rewards and just punishment despite their affronts to his 
middle class mores, Not only, therefore, should the trainees be ex- 
posed to the literature and particularly research findings in social 
classes, but they should also practice making adjustments and adapta- 
tions to class differences among themselves and to those of the 
children to whom they will be exposed. Such acculturation should 
take place in the early stages of their training. At the same time, 
the trainees should be able to feel that the downward direction of 
education in favor of the low I.Q. students and the lower class mores 
has been halted; that educational sights and goals are being raised 
instead; and that democracy in education means the opportunity 
for the individual to achieve his utmost without regard to his social 
class, 
Another weakness lies in the educational psychology courses. 
Much of their content is lost to many students because they are not 
mature enough to assimilate the mass of theoretical material thrust 
at them. For example, the introduction of abnormal psychology often 
leads to unhealthy introspection and amateur diagnosis. On the other 
hand, there may not be adequate discussion of parent-children re- 
lationships, as they pertain to ambivalence and conflict. The trainee 
must learn that children love their parents as long as they provide 
for their needs and luxuries, but hate them to some degree when 
they thwart them in their excessive and unreasonable desires. At 
the same time, the parents may find themselves pursuing an alternat- 
ing policy of firmness and laxity with the resultant confusion in the 
minds of the children. The student, therefore must understand that 
some of this frustration and aggression is brought to the school, and 
that very often the conflict between parent and child is directed at the 
teacher. Another case in point is threefold culture in which the child 
lives — the street, the school and the home. These are in order of 
importance. Gang and block activity may exact certain speech idioms, 
mannerisms and loyalties that may conflict with school and home 
mores. Home eating habits may prevent full enjoyment of school- 
provided lunches. Moral training at school and church may be at 
direct variance with parental and gang practices. This is particularly 
true in stereotyping. The adaptation of mental hygiene principles 
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is a third source of weakness. Not only must the trainee learn to 
apply them to his own personality, but he must also learn to provide 
for the acceptance, ego status, and success diminution of hostility 
and the stereotype-disabusement of his future pupils. In a word, there 
is the need for greater stress on sociological psychology and prepara- 
tion for leadership and for deemphasis on the motivation and learning 
principles which may be better acquired in on-the-job training, where 
they would be less likely to be overwhelming, forgotten and unapplied. 

Perhaps it would be better to limit the professional courses to the 
first half of the fourth year. Here, under one general course could be 
included all the germane and practical principles of educational psy- 
chology, the history of education and classroom management. In the 
history of education, the point of departure should be modern current 
theories and practices, in the United States and elsewhere. Then in 
tracing them to earlier times, only relevant and contributing philoso- 
phies and practices should be treated, so that a continuum can be 
demonstrated. To enable the instructor to “experience” current prac- 
tices, it is recommended that he spend at least ten days a year in 
active teaching in a school classroom. In the actual course work, more 
guided class visitation with the aid of check sheets discussed before 
and after the visits might be.of greater value than the lecture and 
readings. All heirarchies of the system, from superintendent to prin- 
cipal, should be similarly analyzed. At this stage, too, the trainees 
should have a good foundation in English grammar, be able to read, 
write and speak English competently, and have undergone such 
speech training as will attune their ears to correct rhythms and pre- 
vailing patterns. In the second half of the year, in conjunction with 
practice teaching, many of the dynamics of teaching can be inculcated. 

Surprisingly, practice teaching, the most important and crucial 
part of the training, is often left to young and inexperienced instruc- 
tors, when, it should be in the hands of associate professors at least. 
Sometimes these instructors come from other sections of the country 
-and bring with them local speech patterns. Their knowledge of com- 
munity mores and resources is at times very inadequate. Another 
difficulty is the complete separation of the practice-teaching student 
from the administration of the school in which he practices. The 
principal assigns the student to a willing or unwilling classroom 
teacher. Often that is his only contact with the trainee and the 
supervisor from the training institution. This situation could be miti- 
gated by making student teachers temporary employees (with pay) 
of the local board of education. In this way, the principal and his 
assistants would have a hand in the training and the regular teachers 
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would feel more cooperative. The assignment of trainees to select 
schools, especially practice schools attached to training institutions, 
is another weakness. Trainees should be exposed to children and 
conditions in all areas — depressed, middle class and wealthy. One 
month of full time teaching should be spent in a school representing 
each area, with sessions twice a week at the training institution for 
consultation with the supervisor and other faculty members, The 
fourth month should be spent at the college in workshops, where 
small groups under the leadership of faculty experts could pull loose 
ends together by pooling experiences, by filling in demonstrated gaps 
of knowledge and skills, and by correcting personal deficiencies the 
practice teaching may have uncovered. This period would also be an 
appropriate time to discover and participate in community resources, 
citywide and neighborhood. This knowledge of sources of recreation 
and welfare will come in good stead later. This fourth month might 
also be an excellent review and preparation period for teacher licens- 
ing examinations. Among the topics examined and reexamined at 
the workshops, there might be some of the following : group dynamics ; 
joint activity; permissiveness; development of curriculum units in 
terms of accepted syllabi-average child-school facilities ; establishment 
of minimal subject matter area requirements based on student ex- 
perience and previously stated criteria; human relationships (teacher 
to supervisor to pupil to parent) ; discipline; the beginning teacher ; 
realistic goals in education; the lag between theory and practice and 
continuous evaluation. Mimeographed notes, occasional supervision 
with critique and class discussion on most points do not comprise 
meaningful practice teaching. 

A major weakness in teacher training is its clinical orientation. 
The child as a warm lovable being disappears from sight; rather he is 
considered as a subject for experimentation, dissection, teaching, 
testing, guiding, training and subjugating. The status becomes teacher 
versus or for student, as against teacher with student. There is need 
in the program to inculcate into the trainees a love for children and 
to dwell on their positive virtues and merits. From readings in adult 
and children literature and from personal experiences, there should 
be drawn illustrations of the humor, the love, the trustingness and the 
fundamental decency of most youngsters, The emphasis should be on 
the healthy average child rather than on the exceptional, delinquent 
or retarded one. There are many excellent films available today to 
point up a pleasant portrait of childhood. 

In this connection, there is also the necessity of developing in the 
trainees the love for the art of teaching. They must discover the 
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adventure and joy that work with human beings brings. They must 
be introduced to the reward of watching youngsters grow properly 
into adolescence and adulthood, of bringing to fruition a course of 
training in human relations, and of being the key in the perpetuation 
and transmission of the nation’s culture and customs. They must be 
encouraged to prevent their teaching art from becoming a routine job. 
to avoid measuring the profession in terms of monetary return only, 
and never to cease to regard each child as an individual with all 
rights, strengths, duties and weaknesses pertaining thereto. Above 
all, they must be persuaded to keep “fresh” and “young” through 
continued reading, visiting, experimenting, traveling and meetings 
with other teachers of new and different points of view. 

There remains one final consideration — the need for the main- 
taining a follow-up workshop at the college for graduated teachers 
who are in their first year of regular teaching. There are cogent 
reasons for the establishment of such a unit, In the first place, teachers 
on probation will not expose their weaknesses by soliciting aid from 
principals who rate them and determine their tenure. They would 
more readily bring their problems to trusted instructors in workshops 
or extra-mural guidanc e clinics attached to an alma mater that is 
familiar to them. Then again, the faculty will be in touch constantly 
with the results of their training program and thus will be able to 
evaluate and amend it as the teachers’ problems indicate. Finally, this 
extension unit may well become the matrix of worthwhile in-service 
courses and develop teaching and research projects in conjunction 
with local boards of education to that degree where they can be of 
local and nationwide benefit. 

The purpose of this article has been to discuss some of the abuses 
in teacher training as they obtain in many colleges. It has sought 
to suggest some remedial steps and to offer some new possibilities. 
Perhaps its chief goal has been to decry against the mass production 
methods that are so prevalent in the development of teachers. It 
seems that too many of our teacher-teachers, once secure in their 
positions, are content to follow well-trod and routinized paths. Aside 
from administrative changes and fitful attempts at new approaches, 
there is too often the relapse into the usual. Since a school is as good 
as its faculty, there is a responsibility that trainers of teachers can 
not avoid. Their task is not to turn out many mediocre teachers, but 
many good ones. 


Dr. Samuel I. Spector is with the Board of Education of New York City. 
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School-Community Improvement (A Report of the Greenbrier County 
Program) L. Craig Wilson, John F. Montgomery, Ralph D. 
Purdy and D. D. Harrah. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, 1959. Pp. 350. 

This highly interesting and well-written volume is the compre- 
hensive, well-documented report of an extensive study and analysis 
of a county-unit public school system in a large county in south- 
eastern West Virginia and the cooperative efforts of educators and 
laymen in designing and developing an improvement program. 

The focus of this study is concentrated in Greenbrier County— 
1022.8 square miles with 39,000 people—but attention is given also 
to the active participation of the State of West Virginia in the 
Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational Administra- 
tion, one of eight regional programs comprising the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration, a nation-wide project 
financed by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

The southern states felt that many educational problems were 
common to all of them and in January of 1951 representatives met 
in Nashville to formulate the purposes of the programs each state 
wanted to undertake. Only two of the southern states, Florida and 
West Virginia, function on a county-unit basis, and early in 1951 
West Virginia organized its own WV-CPEA to facilitate its self- 
study. This committee was composed of representatives from the 
State Department of Education, the State Board of Education, under- 
graduate and graduate institutions, associations of high school and 
elementary school principals and classroom teachers, and the West 
Virginia Education Association. Considerable attention had been 
given to the problems of the county-unit since the state legislature 
established it suddenly in 1933 and eleven of the fifty-five counties 
requested that they be selected as pilot centers for the proposed study 
of county-unit school administration. However, only three counties 
were chosen, Greenbrier being one of them. 

Spearheaded by the Greenbrier County superintendent, working 
groups of professional educators, and interested laymen made a 
thorough study of the Greenbrier County schools and developed an 
improvement program designed to benefit the entire county and to 
serve as a model for other counties in West Virginia and elsewhere. 
Educator and layman alike will find this book filled with sound edu- 
cational concepts and practical planning, including forms and instruc- 
tions in the Appendices for conducting this kind of a study. 
STEELE Mason KENNeEpy, Ph.D. 
Montclair State College 


